LANDS OF THE SILVER RIVER

the new. Most of the streets are rough
with great cobblestones, over which ox-
carts jolt and donkeys pick their way.
But automobiles appear in greater and
greater numbers, and electric car lines
criss-cross the city.

Little Uruguay, the smallest republic in
South America, has been described as a
^lovable" land, with pleasant hills, val-
leys, rivers, woods and undulating grassy
country, and a climate never too hot or
too cold. From the fact that it lies east
of the Rio de la Plata it was formerly
called the Banda Oriental, or East Bank,
and even now the people call themselves
"Orientates."

Spaniards and Portuguese fought each
other for it, and the Charrua Indians,
fierce and implacable, fought both and

destroyed their settlements. Brazil and
Argentina were each determined that the
other should not have Uruguay, and con-
sequently it was able to make good its
independence in 1828. In spite of its
small compact shape and homogeneous
population, it was for many years troubled
by disputes between two political parties,
the Blancos and the Colorados (Whites
and Reds)* Now, however, the country
is one of the most orderly and progres-
sive in South America. The schools are
very up-to-date, and so are the various
government departments, while the gov-
ernment has been making interesting
experiments in state socialism.

As we cross the one hundred and
twenty miles of muddy water which sep-
arates the Uruguayan capital from Buenos

BOYS BELONGING  TO   MONTEVIDEO'S   BOOTBLACK  BRIGADE         ,

In Montevideo, as in Buenos Aires, we are invited every few yards to have our shoes

cleaned, and the itinerant bootblacks do a good business, for the people are particular to

iave every detail of their clothing just right.   One sees, proportionately, more well-dressed

people in Montevideo and Buenos Aires than in most other large cities.
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